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PROGRAM EVALUATION METHODS AND PRXEDURSS : 

The Oklahona Title VI-G Child Service Eemonstration Center 
had undergone two previous annual evaluations during the grant fund- 
ing period of 1973-75. The present and third annual evaluation en- 
deavors to provide a cross-validation of the inportant findings of 
the first two years for students, new to the program* 

It also examined in full the merits of irtpleiBnting group 
counseling for students within the program who were showing evidence 
of affective blocks to their learning. The previous annual evaluation 
(1974-75) found that group counseling on randomly selected students 
did not clearly enhance the student's over-all learning rate or general 
adaptation to school. Therefore, some refineinsnts in the group coun- 
seling procedures were implemented for 1975-76 and only students who 
were seen as having affective difficulties were included in this 
: adjunctive treatment. 

Sublects: 

Subjects involved in the program evaluation were students, 
fron the seventh to the twelfth grades, who had been assessed via 
a psychoeducational evaluation to be learning disabled. These stu- 
dents were then placed in the learning resource room in the six rural/ 
semi-rural school districts of Cushing, Drurraright, Perkins, Ripley, 
Stroud and Yale. 

A total of 142 students were served directly by the program 
throughout the year, of v/hich 99 were males and 43 were females. A 
furtlier analysis of the number of students served by town and ethnic 
or racial identification appears in Table 1. Native Arrericans re- 
present 8.5% of the total population directly served by the project. 
In the towns of Stroud (17. 65^) and Drumright (16%) , the number of 
Native Americans served speaks to the point made in the contract 
proposal, i.e., the catchment area includes si.gnificant numbers of 
Native Americans. 

In the analyses to follow, not all of the 142 students 
are included. 23 students v/ere placed back in the regular classroom 

1. 
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TABLE 1 

BIHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECT STUDENTS 



Schcx)l Ttotal Nmnter of Native Mexican 

District Students Ser\^ed Caucasian Black American American Vietnamese Other 

Gushing 25 21 1 3 

Drumright 25 21 4 

Perkins 19 17 2 

Ripley 30 28 1 . 1 

Stroud 17 14 3 

Yale 26 26 



Total 142 127 1 12 1 1 
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(Table 2) . Several students moved out of their respective school 
districts , and various students were not present on the days when 
certain types of data were being collected. 

Procedures ; 

1> Fbllowing the heavy schedule of standardized testing 
the previous year, it \>^s decided to involve only the students new 
to the program in the major part of the evaluation testing program. 
The decision was made not only for the above reason, but also because 
the main thrust of tliis third annual evaluation was cross-validation 
of the findings of the previous two years. ' Therefore, the instru- 
ments used were a combination of those used for both the first and 
second year of operation. 

2. Evaluation activities focused on the adjunctive treatment 
of group counseling rather than biofeedback. The benefits of bio- 
feedback were judged as much more clear than those of group counseling 
in the 1974-75 evaluation. Therefore, refinements were made in the 
group counseling area to better evaluate its potential merits as an 
affective education component in a curriculum for learning disabled 
adolescents. 

The follov/ing refinements were made: 

(a) Students were not randomnly assigned to group counsel- 
ing, but were specifically chosen by their resource room 
teacher as being in need of this service. 

(b) Each group was led by not one leader (1974-75) but a 
team of two oo-facilitators. 

(c) Project staff members were used as co -facilitators in 
each of the four groups. In Drumright and Ripley, both 
co-facilitators were project staff. In Gushing and Yale, 
one of the co-facilitators v;as a project staff member. 
The non-project staff facilitators were graduate practicum 
students in Counseling from Oklahoma State University. 

(d) The structure of tlie groups was changed in two ways: 
first, the theoretical orientation of all four groups ^vas 

3. 
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TABLE 2 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS MAINSTREAED 
JULY 1. 1975 ~ JUNE 30. 1976 



Itotal Number of Students 
School District Students Served jyiainstreainad 



Gushing 


25 


4 


Drumright 


25 


2 


Stroud 


. 17 


1 


Ripley 


30 


7 


Perkins 


19 


. 7 


Yale 


26 


4 


Total • 


142 


25 
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the same - Reality Therapy; secx)nd, the activities Within 
the group were, completely left up to the discretion o£ 
the facilitators* judgment, 
(e) One of the project consultants, before the initiation 
of the group counseling program, went to a worKshop held 
by William Glasser on Reality Therapy. He then came back 
and led a supervisory orientation session for the f^ci- ' 
litators. Throughout the duration of group counseling/ 
which went fran January to May on a once per week sched^^e, 
this consultant was available for supejrvision of the groups' 
activities. 

3 . The new towns of Perkins and Stroud were not included in the 
group counseling activities for the purpose of standardizing as much ^ls 
possible the experience of the Child Service Demonstration Center cJiagnostic 
prescriptive model. Since these towns were specifically cross-validation 
sites, a comparison of pre-post I.Q. changes (for these students) with 

the finding from the 1973-74 evaluation vras seen as crucial. Therefore, 
it was essential to attenpt to maintain the same services that wer^ 
delivered to the other four to\Anis in 1973-74. 

4. Data collection with standardized psychometric instiruments 
occurred within one month of entry into the program (pre-test) and 
tlien again in April (post-test) . 

5. School grades were secured fron the schools' records for 
all the students in the program by the resource room teacher, and 
coiT^Diled for the first and third grading periods. 

6* A pre and post test of the WISC-R was given to a random 
sanple of IS students fron the to\^;ns of Stroud and Perkins (nine 
fron Stroud; 9 from Perkins) . ' 

7. A pre and post test of the Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty Test was given to a randan sanple of 12 students with 
the restriction that two students cams from each of the six tCMns 
and that 8 males and 4 females be included in the sanple. Th^se 
restrictions were made on the random sanpling to insure a repire- 



sent3tive sex and to;vTi stratification of the sanple. 

I nstruments and Measures ; 

School Grades 

School grades for the first and third nine week grading 
periods were collected from the six schools for all the students 
in the program. Pour subjects were examined in this respect. These 
were English, Mathematics, Science and Social Studies. These measures 
have been used in the two previous e\^uations. 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children ^ Revised 

The \VISC-R was administered to a random sample of nine 
Perkins and nine Stroud students in a pre-post fashion - before entry 
and then in April. This testing yielded three irajor measures - Verbal 
I>Q., B-^rfomiance I.Q. and Full Scale I.Q. The individual subtest 
change scores v;ere also corrputed to be presented in a descriptive 
manner. These measures were used in the 1973-74 evaluation. 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

The "WRAT was administered to all the students in the program 
in a pre-post fashion - in September and in April. This test yielded 
three change scores in the Reading, Spelling and Arithmetic achieve- 
irent areas. 

These measures have been used in the two previous evaluations. 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty 

This test was administered in a pre-post (Septonber-April) 
fashion to a randan sample of 12 students, stratified by town and 
sex. This testing yielded 7 separate measures of reading grade 
level - Oral Reading, Silent Rate, Silent Comprehension, Word 
Recognition-Flash, ^^rd Recognition-Analysis, Visual Merory and 
Phonetic Spelling. This test has been used in the two previous. 
e\^uations. 

Survey of Study Habits and Atti trades (SSHA) 
Ihis standardized questionnaire \v'as given in group admini- 
stration to all new students in tha program in a pre-post fashion 
(within one month of program entry - April) . It was included to 
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obtain estimates of both behavioral and attitudinal factors that 
correlate well with academe achievanent/ but are not related to 
intelligence. All questions and the answer options were read to 
the students by the examiner. Several measures were derived from 
the SSHA: Percentile Scores on Word Methods, Delay Avoidance, 
Study Habits, Teaclier Approval, Education Acceptance, Study 
Attitude and Study Orientation. 

Tliis test was used in the 1974~'75 evaluation. 
Tennessee Self -Concept Scale (TSCS) 
This standaixJized questionnaire was given to all new 
students in the program, via group administration, in a manner 
and schedule similar to the SEtlA, From this scale, the following 
12 measures were ccxiiputed: Tbtal Conflict, Total Self Esteem, 
Identity Self Esteem, Self Acceptance, Behavior Self Esteem, 
Physical Self Estcan, Moral Self Esteem, Personal Self Esteen, 
Family Self Esteen, Social Self Esteem, Column Variability and 
Raw Variability. This test was used in the 1974-75 evaluation/ 

Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation - Behavior 
The FIRO-B is a standardized questionnaire which was given 
to all new students in the program in a manner and schedule sinrLlar 
to the TSCS. 

This questionnaire measures the degree and kind of inter- :. 
personal stance of the examinee. It is purported to tap three 
basic dimensions of interpersonal relations - affection, control 
and inclasioi. The FIRO-B generates six measures: expressed 
inclusion, expressed control, expressed affection, wanted in- 
clusion, wanted control and wanted affect ion • The difference 
between the expressed and wanted dimensicns is that expressed 
measures the interpersonal signals that one is sending and wanted 
measures the interpersonal behavior that one desires from others. 
Ml of these measures are confined to the behavioral domain. The 
test was used in the 1974-75 evaluation. 

Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation - Feeling 
Tlie FIRO-F is a standardized questionnaire which was given 
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to all new students in the program in a manner and schedule similar 
to the PIRO-B. 

This questionnaire is a replica of the PIRO-B in form and 
theory. The only difference is the content of the questions and the 
confinement of tlie FIRO-F to the affective domain of interpersonal 
feelings- This test was used in the 1974-75 evaluation. 

Resource Room Teacher •s Student Evaluation 

This was a form constructed by the evaluation consultant 
to obtain information on every • student from the resource room 
teacher's perspective. Each resource roan teacher in the six 
districts filled out one of these forms at the end of the school 
year on each of their students. Ihe form requests both qualitative 
and quantitative information on the student. The qualitative 
information is a request for the teacher's subjective iiipressions 
of the student * s work in the resource room, his strengths and 
weaJoiesses, his individual style and how it has changed. The 
quantitative infontiation is a rating of the student's degree of 
change on a five point scale in both the academic and social - 
emotional areas, since the start of the school year. Ihe five points 
are labelled \%orse now, no change, mild iiiprovement , moderate improve- 
ment and great improvement. These are scored on a 4.0 system. This 
measure was used in the two previous evaluations. 

Student Self Rating Questionnaire 

This questionnaire, constructed by the evaluation con- 
sultant, consists of 20 items that ask the student to rate himself 
in various academic, behavioral and attitudinal areas. Each of the 
20 items has 2 ports - one for a rating of his level of functioning 
upon entering the program, and the second for his rating of the 
improvBTient or worsening of himself in that particular area. Each 
iten has a 3 point scale- The mean score is a change score in the 
20 different areas, witli a possible range of -2 to +2. These are 
converted to a 4.0 system. _ This measure was used in the 1973-74 
evaluation. 

All students rated themselves v/ith this instrument. 

15 
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Parent Questionnaire 

This questionnaire consists of 14 iteiis that ask the 
parent to rate his child in acadonic, behavioral and attitudinal 
areas ; especially as they manifest themselves at home. The rating 
is in terms of irrprovement or wrsening that has occurred since 
their child entered the program. The final itein is slightly dif- 
ferent than the others. It asks the parent to describe his relation- 
ship with his child as either y^rm, distant or angry,. The score is 
the mean of the 14 items, with a possible range of -1 to +1» Tliis 
score is converted to a 4.0 system. All parents of L. D. students 
in the program uere sent a stamped, self-addressed- envelope for 
their convenience. The questionnaire includes an intrtxiuctory letter 
that explains the purpose of the questionnaire and assiires them that 
the information is confidential, and will not be used to evaluate 
the child. 

Results : 

Tlie results of the present evaluation appear below in a 
format that examines first the findings from the cognitive domain - 
intelligence, achievement and school grades. Secondly, the findings 
for the affective domain will be presented - SSHA, TSCS, FIRD-B and 
FIRO-F. Fbllowing tlie affective findings, the measures of rated im- 
provement v/ill be looted - the judged inprovements by the resource 
room teachers, the students' self -ratings and the parents' ratings. 

Ihie next section will evaluate the merits of the group 
counseling components of the program by canparing those students 
involved in group counselj.ng with those who were not given this 
conponent of the program. 

WISC-R : 

Tlae 18 students randomly selected from the two schools 
in Perkins £:ad Stroud were given post-test on the WISC-R to compare 
mth the pre-test given before entry into the program. Table 3 

9. 
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presents the results of the three t tests on dependent san?5les that 
were performed to evaluate the reliability of tlie change 5CO)r^s on 
the Verbal I.Q. , Perfomance I.Q. and Full Scale I.Q. msasi^^s 
derived fran the TOSC-R. In all three measures, significant 
ferences were found between the pre and post test means in ^he 
iiTproved direction. Therefore, the program seems to be aidi^ig 
both. Verbal and Performance I.Q. 's with the Performance 1*0- shad- 
ing greater improvement (PIQ - 10.05; VIQ = 7.33). How^v^^ j^t 
should be pointed out that no control group was used in thi^ ^alyses. 
However, Table 4 presents a comparison of the pre, post and change 
scores for the year;s sanple with both the program and contrt)! samples 
in the 1973-74 evaluation (msc) . Control subjects in 1973-74 v^ere 
not placed in the program during that year. From this corp^ison, 
the verbal change score of this year's sample is greater tha^ both 
1973-74 groups (75-76 = +7.33 1973-74 P = +5.24 1973-74 C = +2.80) 
The importance of this finding is based on the fact that only Verbal 
I.Q. change v.^ significantly greater for the program sanpl^ in the 
1973-74 evaluation- Therefore, it is concluded that thg sB gSifig 
verbal I.Q. enhancement finding from the 1973-74 evaluatioil Jl^^ 
been cross-validated in the two new prooram sites for tlus^ ^^r^of 
operation . 
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TABLE 3 



WISC-R PRE-POST CHANGE SODRES 
ON VERBAL, PERHDRMANCE AND FULL SCALE I.Q. 



Town 

Perkins 

Stroud 

TOTAL 



Tovm 

Perkins 

Stroud 

TOTAL 



n 

9 
9 

18 



n 

9 
9 

18 



Pre-Test 
85.67 
81.44 

83.56 



Pre-Test 
95.67 
98.22 

96.95 



VERBAL I.Q. 
Post-Test Change Score 



91.78 
90.00 

90.89 



+6.11 
+8-.56 

+7.33 



8.55 
(2.01) 



PERFORMANCE I.Q. 
Post-Test Clianqe Score 
105.67 +10.00 
108.33 +10.11 



107.00 



+10.05 



9.03 
(2.13) 



t value 



3.65 



t value 



4.72 



p value 



.01 



p value 



.001 



Town 

Perkins 

Stroud 

TOTAL 



9 
9 

18 



Pre-Test 
88.56 
88.33 

88.45 



FULL SCALE I.Q. 
Post -Test Change Score 
98.22 +9.66 
98.33 +10.00 



98.28 



+9.83 



7.59 
(1.79) 



t value 



5.49 



p value 



.001 
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TABT,E 4 



COMPARISON OF 1975-76 PROGRAM SAMPLE WISC-R 
CHANGE SPORES WITH 1973-74 mSC CHANGE SOORES 



Group 

1975-76 Program 
1973-74 Program 
1973-74 Control 



VERBAL I.Q. 

_ n P re-Test Post-Test 

IS 83.56 90.89 

30 87.83 93.07 

30 80.40 83.20 



Change Score 
+7.33 
+5.24 
+2.80 



Group 

1975-76 Program 
1973-74 PrxDgram 
1973-74 Control 



PERFORMANCE I.Q. 

n ■ Pre-Ttest Post-Test 

18 96.95 107.00 

30 98.47 110.54 

30 84.90 97.60 



Change Score - 
+10.05 
+12.07 
+12.70 



• FULL SCALE I.Q. 



Group 

1975-76 Program 
1973-74 Program 
1973-74 Control 



n 
18 
30 
30 



Pre-Test 
88.45 
92.41 
80.77 ■ 



Post-Test 
98.28 
101.84 
89.03 



Change Score 
+9.83 
+9.43 
+8.26 



12. 
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Table 4 also places the greater PerfoniBnce I.Q. CJiange Score 
in the 1975-76 program sample in a different perspective. The 1975-76 
program sample showed less change than either 1973-74 sample (1975-76 
P = 10.05; 1973-74 P = 12. 0^; 1973-74 C = 12.70). Also in 1973-74, 
the two groups showed no reliable difference in Performance I.Q. 
enhanconent. 

Finally, the Full Scale I.Q. comparisons among the three 
groups shows no strong preference for any of the three groups, even 
though the 1975-76 sample showed the greatest change (1975-76 P = 
+9.83 ; 1973-74 P = +9.43 ^ -1973-74 C = +8.26) . 

Table 5 permits a comparative descriptive analyses of the 
subtest pre, post and change scores for the three groups sho^^ in 
Table 4. Two cautions must be noted here- First, the subtest reli- 
abilities are,.considerably depressed frcm the 3 major I.Q. measures. 
Second, two separate tests are considered here: the WISC-R for the 
1975-76 sample and the TOSC for the two 1973-74 groups. Subtest 
reliabilities are generally greater for the WISC-R and content changes 
occurred for itans throughout the WISC-R. These considerations must 
be kept in mind as one inspects the differential subtest change scores 
for the three groujjs. 

lABLE 5 

WECHSLER SUBTEST PRE, POST AND CEiANGE SODRES: 
OOMP.ARISON OF 1975-76 PROGRAM SAMPLE, 1973-74 PROGRAM SAMPLE 
: AND 1973-74 CONTROL SAMPLE 

Subtest g^oup 

1975-76 Program 1973-74 Program 1973-74 Control 





Pre 


Post 


Change 


Pre 


Post 


Change 


Pre 


Post 


Change 


Information 


6 


-45 


7 


.60 


+1 


.15 


7 


.4 


7 


.8 


+0 


.4 


6 


.5 


6, 


.5 




0 


Similarities 


7 


.65 


9 


.15 


+1 


.50 


9 


.1 


12 


.0 


+2 


.9 


7 


.6 


8 


.5 


+0 


.9 


Arithnetic 


6 


.85 


7 


.90 


+1 


.05 


7 


.5 


8 


.0 


+0 


.5 


6, 


.9 


6, 


.7 


-0 


.2 


Vocabulary 


7 


.15 


8 


.00 


+0 


.85 


8, 


.1 


8 


.3 


+0, 


.2 


6, 


.4 


6. 


.9 


+0 


.5 


Conprehension 


9 


-00 


9, 


.70 


+0, 


.70 


8, 


.2 


8 


.7 


+0. 


.5 


6. 


.5 


7. 


.4 


+0 


.9 


Digit Span 


7 


.20 


6. 


.70 


-0, 


.50 
























Picture Cornpletion 


9 


.55 


12. 


.10 


+2, 


.55 


10. 


.1 


11, 


.9 


+1. 


.8 


7. 


.9 


9. 


,9 


+2 


.0 


Picture Arrangesrvent 


10, 


.30 


11. 


.50 


+1. 


.20 


10. 


.0 


10, 


.6 


+0. 


,6 


7. 


.6 


8. 


9 


+1, 


.3 


Block Dasign 


9, 


.30 


10. 


,50 


+1. 


.20 


9. 


.6 


10. 


.7 


+1. 


,1 


7. 


,5 


9. 


,0 


+1, 


.5 


Object Asseinbly 


10. 


.65 


11. 


,55 


+0. 


.90 


10. 


,2 


12. 


.6 


+2. 


4 


7. 


9 


10. 


8 


+2, 


.9 


Coding 


7. 


.70 


8. 


,45 


+0. 


.75 


9. 


5 


11. 


,6 


+2. 


1 


8. 


4 


10. 


0 


+1. 


.6 
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For the Verbal subtests (Digit Span was not included in 
the 1973-74 evaluation) the 1975-76 group shows greater inprovement 
on 3 of the 5 subtests: Inf oiUBtion , Arithiretic and Vocabulary. 
On Similarities, the 1973-74 program sanple showed the greatest 
improvement, followed by th2 1975-76 program sample, with the control 
sample shov/ing the least iiTprovQTi2nt of the three groups. On Compre- 
hension, the 1973-74 control sample showed the greatest improvenent, 
followed by the 1975-76 program sample, with the 1973-74 program 
sample showing the least irrprovement. 

For the Performance subtests, the' 1975-76 program sample . 
showed the greatest improvervent on only Picture Carpi etion, and 
showed the least improvarient of the 3 groups on both Object Assembly 
and Coding. On Picture Arrangement and Block Design, the 1973-74 
control sanple showed the greatest improvement, followed by the 
1975-76 sample, with tte 1973-74 program sample showing the least 
improvement. 

In conclusion, the WISC-R analyses show verbal I.Q. 
enhancement for this year's program sample in the two new sites 
of Perkins and Stroud. Tnis bolsters the finding tliat the Oklahcma 
Child Service DOTonstration Center diagnostic-prescriptive program 
specifically enhances verbal I.Q. by cross-validation to a corpletely 
new population of students. Since verbal I.Q. has consistently been 
found to be the area of deficit in secondary L. D. students, the 
practical inportance of this finding cannot be overstated. 

All students in the program were given the WRAT in Septonber 
and again in April - a 7 month span. Table 6f''sliows the results for the 
3 subtests of the WRAT and a mean achievement score (grade level) . All 
three areas showed significant inprovenient . T tests for dependant 
samples were performed to evaluate the reliability of the change 
scores. Tlie t values are included in the t;^ble. However, an inspection 
of Table 6 shows a good deal of variability frcm tov;n to town on the 
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different subtests. Interviews with the project staff helped clarify 
tlie discrepancies. 

Yale and Flipley deviated the inost frcm the other four towns 
in the direction of least irrprovement on the irean achievement scores* 
This was an anonaly to the evaluation consultant because the resource 
room teachers in these two towns were the most experienced of the six 
in the project. Also their two classes the previous year showed the 
greatest achievement gains. The puz2ae was solved when the distri- 
bution of prescriptive services were examined. As a result of the 
increase in the numbers of towns served frcm 4 to 6/ the ratio of 
prescriptive teacher to resource room dropped frcm 1:2 to 1:3, since 
the project did not add a prescriptive teacher. The strain in this 
ratio was unintentionally made up at the expense of the Yale and 
Ripley resource rooms. 
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TABLE 6 



WRAT READING, SPELLING A^D ARITHMETIC GRADE LEVEL 
PRE, POST AND CHMGE SPORES FDR THE SIX TOWNS 



Town 


n ' 


Pre 


Post 


Chanae 


Prorated i 








READING 










uusning 


23 


4.58 


5.24 


+0. 


.95 


+1 


.37 


Drumiri crlTh 






D. /J 


+0. 


.92 


+1 


.31 


Perkins 


14 


4.76 


5.06 


+0. 


,30 


+0 


.43 


Ripley 


18 


5.36 


5.56 


+0. 


20 


+0 


.29 


Stroud 


12 


3.31 


4.95 


+1. 


64 


+2 


.34 


Yale 


20 


4.97 


5.29 


+0. 


32 


+0 


.46 


Total 


100 


4.70 


5.31 


+0. 


61 


+0 


.87 










t (99 


df) = 


2.12, p 


.05 



SPELLING 



Gushing 


20 


3 


.08 


3 


.48 


+0, 


.40 


+0 


.57 


Dnjmright 


13 


4. 


.40 


5 


.13 


+0, 


.73 


+1, 


.04 


Perkins 


13 


4. 


.18 


5 


.18 


+1, 


.00 


+1, 


.43 


Ripley 


18 


4. 


.66 


5, 


.08 


+0. 


.42 


+0. 


.60 


Stroud 


12 


3. 


.25 


4, 


.11 ' 


+0. 


.86 


+1. 


.23 


Yale 


20 


4. 


,21 


4, 


.29 


+0. 


.08 


+0. 


.11 


Total 


96 


3. 


,96 


4. 


.48 


+0. 


.52 


+0. 


.74 














t (95 


df) = 2.01, p 




,05 









ARITHMETIC 




Gushing 


22 


4.81 


5.44 


+0.63 


Drumright 


13 


4.93 


5.78 


+0.85 


Perkins 


12 


4.64 


5.27 


+0.63 


lUpley 


18 


5.04 


5.28 


+0.24 


Stroud 


12 


4.01 


5.44 


+1.43 


Yale ' 


20 


4.97 


5.14 


+0.17 


Total 


97 


4.78 


5.37 


+0.59 



+0.90 
+1.21 
+0.90 
+0.34 
+2.04 
+0.24 



+0.84 

t (96 df) = 2.07, p .05 



MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 



Gushing 


4. 


,20 


4 


.76 


+0 


.56 


+0. 


,80 


Drumright 


4. 


,71 


5 


.55 


+0, 


.84 


+1. 


,20 


Perkins 


4. 


,53 


5 


.16 


+0. 


.63 


+0. 


,90 


lUpley 


5. 


02 


5 


.31 


+0, 


.29 


+0. 


,41 


Stroud 


3. 


52 


4, 


.83 


+1. 


.31 


+1. 


87 


Yale 


4. 


72 


4, 


.91 


+0. 


,19 


+0. 


27 


Total 


4. 


48 


5. 


.05 


+0. 


,57 


+0. 


81 



*Prorated Change Score 



= Score = 



Grade Level Change over 10 month year. 
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TABLE 7 



, WRAT ACHIEVEMENT GRADE LEVEL C3iANGE SODRES: 
OOMPARISON OF THREE YEARS OPERATia^S 

_ Prorated Change Score* Pre-Test Level 

READING 

1st - 1973-74 +1 29 5 7 

2nd - 1974-75 +1,44 ^[q^ 

3rd - 1975-76 ■ +o.87 4.70 

3rd - 1975-76 (minus Yale and Ripley) +1.36 ■ 



SPELLING 

1st - 1973-74 +0.47 

2nd - 1974-75 +0 89 

3rd - 1975-76 +0.*74 

3rd - 1975-76 (minus Yale and Ripley) +1.06 



4.89 
3.40 
3.96 



ARITOMETTC 

1st - 1973-74 +0.96 5.50 

2nd - 1974-75 +0.67 3.90 

3rd - 1975-76 +O.84 4.73 

3rd - 1975-76 (minus Yale and Ripley) +1.26 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 

1st - 1973-74 +0.91 5.36 

2nd - 1974-75 +1.00 3.78 

3rd - 1975-76 +0.82 4.48 

3rd - 1975-76 (minus Yale and Ripley +1.19 



* All values have been converted to a 10 month basis. 
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This was discovered vihen the nuiiber of contacts by the t\\'o 
prescriptive teachers were investigated. Because of the experience 
of the two teachers in Yale and Ripley, they received less prescriptive 
contacts than did the other four tovms. The need, accurately perceived 
by tlie tv/o prescriptive teachers, was greater in the other four towns 
for tlieir services ^ '^Therefore, the rrore experienced teachers in Yale 
and Ripley were more on their own than the other four resource room 
teachers or during previous years . 

I^ble 7 depicts a conparative analyses of \vRAT improvenent 
measures over the three year history of the project.- In Reading, 
the 1.29 grade level improvement in the first year was enhanced in 
the second year to 1.44 years. This past year, over the six towns, 
the reading iirrprovenent index dropped to .87 years. The Pre-Test 
Level is provided in the table to shav that this alternative hypo- 
thesis for the drop does not explain the decreiient seen the past 
year. It was considered that the Slower the achieverr^t level of 
the students, the greater the improvonent possible. Ha.vever, the 
Pre-Test Level column in Table 7 -contradicts this hypothesis. For 
exanple, on Mean Achievement, while the second year shov;ed the 
lowest Pre-Test Level at 3.78 and also the greatest inprovor^t 
vath +1.00 years, the first year group had the highest Pre-Test 
level, but showed the next greatest degree of improvement. 

However, if one notes the values for this third year, 
minus those of Yale and Ripley, the decrement in irrprovement the 
third year is better explained. 

Values for the four towns receiving an amount of 
prescriptive services at a ratio equal to the two previous years 
shows conparable or greater gains in all areas of achievement. 

In conclusion, this third year of operation showed 
significant gains in achievement in WRAT Reading, Spelling and 
Arithmetic scores. Hov;ever, for both Reading and Spelling, there 
was a drop from the loprovenent made the previous year. This drop 
is best explained by the increased strain on the prescriptive 
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teacher/resoiirce room teacher ratio caused by adding two additional 
resoiirce roonis without increasing the prescriptive teacher staff. 
If this conclusion is correct, it reinforces the basic assumption 
that the diagnostic-prescriptive model is mediating these achieve- 
ment gains. Serendipitously, this past year showed a reduction in 
prescriptive services to two of the towns served by the OW-ahoma 
Child Service DoTionstration Center and a consequent drop in achieve- 
ment gains. 

Durrell T^Jialvsis of Reading Difficulties : 

To further investigate the area of reading achievement, 
the Durrell was administered in a pre-ppst fashion to a stratified 
random sanple of 12 students within the program. The sample 
stratified by town and sex, with two students fran each of the 
six to^,^ and eight males and four fonales represented. The span 
between pre and post testing was seven months (Septonber - i^rii) 
and the data presented in Table 8 is prorated to a ten month im- 
provement index. 

V/hile the m^^T provides a measure of word recognition 
coirponent of Reading, the Durrell provides a more complete vi^w 
of the processes involved in Reading. 

Table 8 shows the results for this year's sanple; Table 
9 depicts a comparative analysis of prorated change scores across 
the three years of operation of the Oklahoma Child Service DerfOn- 
stration Center. For the present sanple (Table 8) five of th^ 
seven areas shov^ reliable inprovements ; in the order of the iirprov^- 
ment, these areas were Word Recognition, Oral Reading, Word Analysis, 
Phonetic Spelling and Silent Rate. The inoprovanents in Silent 
Comprehension and Visual IVIemory did not reach statistical significance. 

Table 9 shows that Oral Reading, Word Recognition and Word 
Analysis has been a consistent area of inprovenent across the three 
years. Silent Rate over the past two years has shown irrproven^t. 
The tliree areas of Silent Carprehension, Visual mmory and Phonetic 
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Spelling present a more cx)nplicated picture. The past year has 
seen a drop in the irrprovement in Silent Conprehension, which merits 
the attention of the Child Service Deronstration Center staff. How- 
ever, while Silent Coniprehension has shown a decrerent. Phonetic 
Spelling has shown a reliable improvanent over the previous year. 
Visual ^JaTOry has for the past two years shown no reliable ijiprove- 
ment. Cbnceivably, this is an area of basic deficit that cannot 
be remediated or easily conpensated. 

In conclusion. Oral Reading, Word Recognition and Vford 
Analyses are areas of reading which have shavn strong, reliable 
ijtprovement over the three year history of the Oklahoma Child 
Service Deronstration Center. 
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TABLE 8 



DURRELL ANALYSIS OF READING DIFFICULTY 
^EAN PRORATED GRADE LEVEL SPORES* 



Area 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Change Scale 


p Value 


Oral Reading 


3.56 


4.88 


1.32 


.01 


Silent Rate 


3.52 


4.35 


0.83 


.05 


Silent Comprehension 


4.41 


5.12 


0.71 


US 


Vlord Recognition 


4.60 


5.98 


1.38 


.01 


Word Analysis 


4.55 


5.69 


1.14 


.01 


Visual Nfemory 


3.16 


3.93 


0.77 


ns 


Phonetic Spelling 


4.24 


5.10 


0.86 


.05 


Total 


4.01 


5.01 


1.00 





* Change Scores are based on prorated value for 10 months. 
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TABLE 9 



DURRELL GFJADE LEVEL PRORATED CHANGE SCORES: 
COMPARISON OF THREE YEARS OPERATIONS 



Area 

Oral Reading 
Silent Rate 
Silent Conprd^ensioa 
Kbrd Recognition 
Word A-nalysis 
Visual Memory 
PhDnetic Spelling 



1973-74 
1.29 
0.26 

2.34 
2.91 
2.06 
1.61 



Year 

1974-75 
1.47 
1.23 
1.47 
1.33 
0.88 
0.53 
0.43 



1975-76 
1.32 
0.83 
0.71 
1.38 
1.14 
0.77 
0.86 



Total 



1.75 



1.05 



1.00 



29 
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School Grades : 

Ihe effects of the program on the stuc3ent*s grades in English, 
Matheiatics/ Science and Social Studies were investigated by a set of 
four t tests for dependent samples. Tables 10, 11, 12 and 13 depict - 
th3 mean first nine weeks grading period, third nine weeks grading 
period and the change in grades for English, MathaTiatics, Science and 
Social Studies, respectively. These tables also show an analyses by 
ta^. However, the t tests were ccarputed on only the total number 
of scores. 

English showed the greatest imprpverrent, frcm a_ C to a C+. 
Social Studies showed the second greatest inproven^t from a D to a 
EH-. Math was ranked third in terms of improverrent, fran a EH- to a 
C. Science was rafiked fourth of the four subject areas, ft an- a D 
to a EH- . To sumnarize the findings of these analyses on this year's" 
grades, significant improvemant was shown on all four curriculum areas. 
Tne magnitude of this gain ranged from one-quarter of a grade to one- 
half of a grade. " 

Table 14 shows a comparison of the grade change scores over 
the three year history of the project. Also, these data are based 
only on the change from, the first to the third nine weeks grading 
periods. For the 1974-75 year, all c±ianges are negative. However, 
the change from the first to the second nine weeks diiring 1974-75 
was a strong positive gain. The first and third grading periods 
were chosen because of similarity of seasons (late October to early 
March) and also relative distance from contaminating motivational 
factors (Chrj.stmas and summer vacations) . " ^ 

In Math and Science, this past year showed the greatest 
gain in relation to the other three santples of grade c±ianges. While 
these tv/o subjects showed the weakest grade changes among the four 
areas for this year's sample, the comparative analysis shows that 
the relative gains in Math and Science are the strongest. 
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TABLE 10 
ENGLISH GRADE S* 

T^HiUn. _ni First Grading Period Third Grading Period Change 

Gushing 23 2.38 2.72 +.34 

Perkins 14 1.79 2.14 +.35 

Ripley 23 1.68 2.12 +.44 

Stroud 13 1.62 2.24 +.62 

Yale _20_ 2^ 2^ +.45 

Total 93 1.99 2.419 +.429 

t{92df ) = 3.27, p< .01 

*A11 grades based on 4,0 system. 

TABLE 11 
MATH Q^DSS* 

5^2wn _n_ First Grading Period Third Grading Period Change" 

Gushing 20 1.92 2.37 +.45 

Perkins 13 2.23 2.31 +.08 

Ripley 13 1.74 1.77 +.03 

Stroud 11 1.73 1.62 -.11 

Yale 11 0.92 1.83 +.91 

Total 68 1.75 2.033 +.283 

t{67df) = 2.09, p< .05 

*A11 grades based on 4.0 system. 
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TABLE 12 
SCIENCE GRADES* 

Tcuvn n First Grading Period Third Grading Perio d Change 



Gushing 11 0.63 1.07 +.44 

Perkins 13 0.85 1.54 +.69 

Ripley 15 1.63 1.66 +.03 

Stroud 11 1.36 1.36 0 

Yale 17 0.76 ,0.94 +.18 

■Total 67 0.976 1.235 +.259 

t(66df) = 2.43, p< .05 

*A11 grades based on 4.0 system. 



TABLE 13 
SOCIAL STUDIES GRADES* 
'Rywn n First Grading Period Third Grading Period Change 



Gushing 18 1.11 i,s2 +.51 

Perkins 10- 1.20 1.60 +.40 

Ripley 17 l.li 1.38 +.27 

Stroud .9 1.33 1.11 -.22 

Yale 12 0.81 • 3^.26 +.45 

Total 66 1.10 1.421 +.321 



t(65df) = 2.24, p<.05 

*A11 grades based on 4:0 system. 
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Treatment 


+.12 


+.05 


-.01 


+.36 


Control 


+ .43 


+.03 


-.20 


+.17 


1974-75 


-.44 


-.49 


-.37 


+ .02 


1975-76 


+ .43 


+ .28 


+.26 


+ .32 



TABLE 14 

CEiANGE* IN GRADES IN FOUR SUBJECT AREAS 
CPMPARISai OF THE^ YEARS OF QPERATICN 

Year English IXfetth Science Social Studies ibtal 

1973-74 - 

+.13 
+.11 

^•33 

+.32 

*C!hanges scores are based on the 4.0 systcnn and indicate changes 
from the first to the third nine weeks grading periods only. 

Also across all four subjects, this year showed the greatest 
mean change of any of the saiiples - a full one-third of a grade change. 

Surrmarv; Cognitive Domain 

This year ' s evaluation of the Oklahoma Child Service Donon- 
stration . Center provided, strong evidence of the diagnostic-prescriptive 
model's enhancement of Verbal I.Q. by a cross-validation of the 1973- 
74 finding to a totally new population of students. 

An intensive analysis of the program's effects on processes 
essential to Reading through a comparative analysis of the Durrell 
gains over the three year history of the program shoved the areas 
of Oral Reading, Word Recognition and Word Analysis to exhibit 
reliable improvennent. Also there's a suggestion fron this investi- 
gation that Visual Memory may be a neuropsychological .process that 
is not susceptible to ranediation; at least not by the methods used 
within this irodel. 

This year's evaluation also found a lack of correspondence • 
between achievement gains and grade gains. A similar lack of cor- 
respondence between these two measures of acadenic achievonent was 
evident in last year's evaluation. In 1973-74, the situation was 

33 
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strong linear achievement test gains across time, at variance with the 
grade changes which were curvilinear across time ~ inprovansnt between 
the first and second marking periods and then dropping for the third 
and fourth periods. It was judged that grades are much more conplexly 
determined than were achievement gains, An inspectioi of the trend 
across time of motivational factors led the author to suggest that 
the grade decrement seen in 1973-74 was based on lowered motivation 
as. the acadenaic year wore on. 

In the present year, the relative lack of oorrespondoice 
between grades and achievement gains is in the opposite direction. 
Grades this year showed strong gains, while overall achievenent 
increments were the weakest of the three years. The best explanation 
for this situation is again a motivational one. Although the results 
on the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes have yet to be presented 
in this document, this year showed minimal decrements on the SSHA, i.e-, 
motivation was relatively constant for the two time sanples. This 
differs from the marked decreiisnts across time found in last year's 
evaluation for this measure of academic motivation. Therefore, it 
is concluded that the grade gains seen this year provide a conplex 
and global index of academe irrprovement for the students served by 
the program, 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

(All affective domain analyses are based only on students 
new to the program) , 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes : 

Tables 15-21 depict the results of the tabulations and 
analyses for the follov/ing seven scales of the SSHA: Delay Avoidance, 
Work Nfethods, Stiudy Habits, Teacher Approval, Educational Acceptance, 
Study Attitudes, Study Orientation, t tests for dependent samples 
were performed on the total number of subjects for each scale. None 
of the seven scales shoi-zed significant change from pre to post test. 
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Therefore, no reliable change v;as seen in the SSHA scales 
for this year. On the whole, the students reported study habits 
and attitudes to be between the 20th to the 25th percentiles, with 
a nonsignificant trend for both their habits and attitudes to de- 
crease by about two percentile points. 

Table 22 shows the comparison betv>reen this year's results and 
last year's results on the SSIiA change scores fron the beginning to 
the end of the year. It should be noted that all these changes in 
this table were nonsignificant. Table 22 shows that in all areas 
the mean change scores for this last year show less decrease across 
the year. The students' study habits and attitudes either did not 
suffer any drop this past year, or the variability of their changes 
was so great as to make these decrenents unreliable. 



TmJEi 15 

SSHA PRE, POST AND CHANGE SCORES* BY TDWN: 
DELAY AVOIDANCE SCALE 



Tov/n 


n 


Pre 


Post 


Change 
-7.5 


Gushing 


9 


31.2 


23.7 


Drumright 


8 


25.0 


23.8 


-1.2 


Perkins 


10 


19.0 


20.6 


+1.6 


Ripley 


. 6 


10.5 


23.3 


+12.8 


Stroud 


13 


40.0 


31.2 


-8.8 


Yale 


5 


35.0 


26.0 


-9.0 


Total 


51 


28.02 


25.20 


-2.82 



*A11 table entries are in percentiles - 
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TABLE 16 

SSHA PRE, POST, CHANGE SCORES* BY TOWN: 
WORK METOQDS SCALE 



Ttiwn 


n 


Pre 


Post 


Change 


Gushing 


9 


22 


.8 


21 


.7 


-1-1 


Drumright 


8 


17, 


.4 


25 


-6 


+8.2 


Perkins 


10 


16. 


■2 


19 


.9 


^" +3.7 


Ripley 


6 


7. 


.3 \ 


23 


■3 


+16.0 


Stroud 


13 


39. 


,1 


24, 


.3 


-14.8 


Yale 


5 


46. 


0 


31. 


.0 


-15.0 


Total 


51 


25. 


26 


23. 


.69 


-1.57 



table entries are in percentiles. 



Table 17 

SSHA PRE, POST, CHANGE SCORES* BY TOWN: 
STUDY HABITS SCALE 



Town 


n 


Pre 


Post 


Change 


CusMng 


9 


24 


.0 


20, 


.3 


-3.7 


Drumright 


8 


20 


.6 


23. 


,1 


+2.5 


Perkins 


10 


17, 


.4 


17. 


.9 


+0.5 


PdLpley 


6 


6, 


.0 


18. 


3 


-12.3 


Stroud 


13 


38. 


.5 


24. 


8 


-13.7 


Yale 


5 


38, 


.0 


25. 


0 


-13.0 


Total 


51 


25. 


,12 


21. 


64 


-3.48 



*A11 teible entries are in percentiles 
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TABLxE 18 



SSEJA PRE, POST AND QiANGE SCORES* BY TOWN: 
TEACHER APPROVAL • 



'Ibvjn 


. n 


Pre 


Post 


Changes 


CUshitig 


9 


23.9 


30.6 


+6.7 




8 


17.5 


18.8 


+1.3 




10 


16.7 


15.5 


-1.2 


Ripley 


6 


11.0 


23.3 


+12.3 


Stroujj 


13 


39.2 


24.9 


-14.3 


Yale 


5 


34.6 


.29.4 


-5.2 


Ototal 


51 


24.92 


23.36 


-1.56 


table 


entries are 


in percentile 







TABLE 19 

SSHA PRE, PDST AM) CHANGE SCORES* BY TOWN: 
EDUCATIONAL AOCEPTANCE 





n 


Pre 


Post 


Changes 




9 


17.8 


19.9 


+2.1 


prumright 


8 


20.1 


22.5 . 


+1.4 


Ferkins 


10 


8.9 


15.0 


+6.1 


f^ipley 


6 


19.3 


16.7 


-2.6 




13 


33.5 


22.8 


-10.7 


yale 


5 


38.0 


26.2 


-11.8 


<Iotal 


51 


22.57 


20.33 


-2.24 


*m table 


entries are 


in percentiles. 
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TABLE 20 





SSHA PRE, 


POST AND CHANGE SCORES* 
ATTITUDE 


BY TOWN: 


Tcfwn 


n 


Pre 


Post 


Changes 


Gushing 


9 


19.6 


29.6 


+10.0 


Drumright 


.. 8 


15.8 


17.5 


+1.7 


Perkins 


10 


11.1 


14.0 


+2.9 


Ripley 


6 


11.9 


19.2 


+7.3 


StroiJd 


13 


35.0 


22.7 


+12.3 


Yale 


5 


34.0 


27.4 


-6.6 


Total 


51 


21.77 


22.09 


-0.32 



*A11 table entries are, in percentiles 



TABLE 21 

SSHA PRE, K)ST AND CHANGE SOORES*BY TOWN: 
STUDY ORIENTATION 



Town 


n 


Pre 


Post 


Changes 


Gushing 


9 


19 


.4 


22 


.3 


+2.9 


Drumright 


8 


15 


.0 


17 


.5 


+2.5 


Perkins 


10 


11. 


.2 


12 


.7 


+1.5 


Ripley 


6 


• 7. 


.2 


15. 


.0 


+7.8 


Stroud 


13 


35. 


.0 


21. 


.4 


+13.6 


Yale 


5 


33. 


,0 


23. 


,8 


-9.2 


Total 


51 


20. 


98 


18. 


,72 


-2.26 



*A11 table entries are in percentiles 
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TABLE 22 



OOMPARISOSI OF SSHA CHANGE SCARES* 
BETWEEN 1974--75 AND 1975--76 - 



Scale Year Change Score 

Study Habits 1974-75 -13.04 

1975-76 - 3.48 

Study Attitudes 1974-75 - 9.87 

1975-76 - 0.32 

Study Orientation 1974-75 -11 . 36 

1975-76 - 2.26 



*Table entries are based on post-pre scores in percentiles, from 
Septanber-April . 



Tennessee Self Concept Scale : 

The following subscales of the TSCS were examined by a set 
of t tests for dependent samples on all new students' pre and post- 
test scores: Total Conflict; Total Self Esteen; Identity Esteen; 
Self -Acceptance; Behavior Esteem; Physical Self Esteem; Moral Self 
Esteen; Personal Self Esteem; Family Self Esteen; Social Self Esteem; 
Esteem Dimension Variability; and Area Esteem Variability. 

The only finding that was significant was that for change 
in Social Self Esteem: a t (49df) of 1.79 proved to be marginally . 
significant with a p .10. Iherefore there is marginal evidence 
of the program's effects on students new to the progran of enhancing 
their esteem as a member of a peer group. In all other areas, the 
m2an change scores were so minimal to suggest no change occurred 
throughout the year in the other areas of self esteem. 

A more conplete discussion of esteem characteristics will 
be presented in a later section, 

Plindamental Intenpersonal Relations Orientation: Feelings and Behavior ; 

The FIRO-F and FIRO-B were also administered to all students 
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^ew to the program in a pre-post fashion sirnilar to the SSHA and TSCS. 

A set of t tests for dependent sarnples were perfornBd to 
famine the reliability of any changes seen in the 12 separate n^asures. 
I^e following six scales are included on both the FIRD-F and- FIRO~B: 
Expressed, inclusion, wanted inclusion, expressed control, wanted con- 
"troi, expressed affection and wanted affection. 

None of the 12 interpersonal stance msasures on either the 
feeling behavioral levels showed significant change from the pre 

tha post test- A more coiplete discussion of this population's 
interpersonal characteristics will be presented in a later section. 

5\jnrnaj ^: Affective Darain ; 

Ebr this year's operations, with measures on only students 
to the program, no reliable changes were made in any of the measures 
^ed to tap the affective domain. A marginal effect on improvement in 
Social self esteem does replicate an effect from 1974-75; however, this 
Effect is only marginal. 

Several explanations for this globally unspectacular set of 
"bindings are available. Possibly affective improvements do not occur 
^thin ^ educational program within a single acadenic year. Last 
^^ar's evaluation, which did show a variety of affective inprovements 

based on data fran all students within the program, not simply 
students new to tlie progx-am. 

Another explanation mj-ght be that the affective n^cisures 
^^^oduced only a random array of numbers, with the lack of significance 
^sed on the unreliability of the instruments or the procedures for 
^^ta collation- This explanation cannot definitely be ruled out, 
^^t the closeness in the mean values of the measures on the pre and 
^st test speak against this explanation. While the data analyses 

not possible within the-scope of this evaluation to confirm the 
^i^st e><pl^^tion, it does appear the more likely. 
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RATED IMPROVEMElSrr 



R^spuro Room Teacher Student Evaluation ; 

Table 23 presents the results of the resource room teacher's 
ratings of improvOTent for her students in both academic and social- 
emotiaial areas. Data is presented for ell six towns on a 4.0 system. 

In both academic and social -emotional areas, the resource 
room teachers view the degree of improver^nt as between mild and 
moderate, but closer to mild inproveiient . 

TABLE 23 



RESOURCE ROOM TEACHER STUDENT EVALUATION* 



Ttown 


n 


Academic 


See ial -EiTDt iona 1 


Overall 


Gushing 


23 


2.65 


2.26 


2.46 


DniTiright 


12 


2.25 


2.17 


2.21 


Perkins 


14 


1-86 


2.14 


2.00 


Ripley 


18 


2.44 


2.67 


2.56 


Stroud 


15 


2.20 


2.60 


2.40 


Yale 


20 


2.28 


1.70 


1.99 


Total 


102 


2.32 


2.25 


2.29 


*A11 entries are 


based on 4.0 systan. 




0 ■- worse 


now; 1 


= no change; 2 = 


mild ojiprovemsnt; 3 


= moderate 



improvement; 4 = great inprova:iient. 



Stud^t Self Rating Questioinaire : 

All students within the program rated their inprovensnt on 
this 20 item questionnaire. Scoring was converted to a 4.0 system 
to make it comparable to the teacher's ratings. I^le 24 presents 
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this data ty town. Overall the students rate themselves as moderately 
inproved, which is a higher rating than that given by their resoiirce 
room teachers. 

Parent Questionnair e; 

All parents of students within the program were sent 
questionnaires- to assess their judgment of change in their children, 
especially as they appear at home. A stanped self -addressed envelope 
was provided. These procedures produced a 75.5^ return on these 
questionnaires, which is well above the return rata of 34.7% for 
the 1973-74 evaluation. This incrCTent in return rate probably 
indicates a greater awareness and participation in the program by 
pcirents than was the case in the Child Service Daranst ration Center's 
first year of operation. 

Table 25 presents this data by town. All data was con- 
verted to a 4.0 system. The mean value of 3.26 indicates that 
parents view their children as moderately to greatly improved since 
the children entered the program. 

Qualitative data concerning ttese parent questionnaires 
was th^at there w^re seven lengthy testimonials given by variolas 
parents thanking the program staff for the great changes that have . 
occurred in their children. Iherefore, close to 10^ of parents who 
returned questionnaires also wrote lengthy accompanying testimonials 
and letters of appreciation. 

Surrmarv , Rated Improvement 

All three sets of observers of the program's effects - resource 
roan teachers, students and parents - judged the program as having 
definite beneficial effects. 

The degree of inprovaiient was interestingly judged highest 
by the parents, next by the pupils and least by the resource room 
teachers. All three groups had average iratings of at least mild 
improvenent. 
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In cx)ncliasion, the proqra-n is seen as overall producing a 
moderate degree of intprovement in those students served by the 
program ^ This shows a gain over the mild degree of ijiprovQi^t 
judged in the first annual evaluation. 

TABLE 24 

studel^ self rating questionnaire* 



Tovm 


n 


Mean 


Value 


Gushing 


19 


3 


-28 


Drumright 


16 


2 


-91 


Perkins 


12 


2 


.43 


Ripley- 


21 


2, 


.90 


Stroud 


14 


3. 


,28 


Yale 


20 


2- 


97 


Total 


102 


2- 


98 


*The values are based on 


a 4-0 system. 







TABLE 25 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Ibwn 


n 


Mean Value 


Gushing 


16 


3-46 


Drumright 


10 


3-14 


Perkins 


13 ^ 


2-98 


Ripley 


19 


3.23 


Stroud 


9 


3.32 


Yale 


10 


3-39 


TotaJ. 


77 


3-26 


*The values are based on 


a 4-0 j^ystem- 
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GROUP OOUNSELING 

The final section of the present program evaluation is 
intended to evaluate Uie group counseling component of the Oklahaiia 
Child Service Demonstration Center. This adjmctive treatment was 
applied to only those students judged as in need of such services by 
their resource roan teacher. 

This corrponent was evaluated by a set of t tests for 
independent sanples. C^e sanple on each measure examined was 
those students involved in group counseling. A total of 24 stu- 
dents from the four older sites of Gushing, Drumright, Ripley and 
Yale were involved in group counseling. However, not all of these 
24 are represented on all measures due to data shrinkages for a 
variety of reasons. The control group for the evaluation of the 
effects of the group counseling are canparable students in the 
program who did not receive group counseling. This control group 
is exactly the same as the group counseling sample except that they 
did not receive group counseling nor were they referred for group 
counseling. 

Cognitive Domain : 

Table 26 sliows the results of the analyses of the IvRAT 
change scores for the group counseling and control conditions, t 
tests for independent samples were perfom^ on only the totals of 
the four towns. All t tests shaved no significant difference 
between the tv^o conditions. However, the overall achieven^t mean 
v/as higher for the group counseling. Three of the four coxonseling 
groups showed overall positive changes, but Yale showed an overall 
negative change relative to the control. Since Yale also showed 
group counseling to have a negative effect on each of the three 
achievOTent areas, an examination of the difference between Yale 
and the other three counseling groups is warranted. Yale was the 
one town where the counseling group v/as led by a person who was not 
a member of the Child Service Demonstration Center staff. In Yale, 
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the resource roan teacher served as an auxilary group leader to 
represent the Center/ but in all the other three towns, a inember 
of the intervention team led the group. While this evidence is 
only suggestive of an explanatj.on for the difference between Yale 
and the other three towns, it does match scane of the qualitative 
data that led to a modification of group counseling for 1975-76 to 
include CMld Service Denronstration Center intervention team manbers 
as group leaders. 

TABLE 26 

WRAT CHANGE SCORES* BY TOm: 
GROUP C0U^JSEL1NG -> CONTROL 



Achievenient Area Tbwn 



Change Scores 







Group Counseling n 


Control 


n 


Difference 


READING 


Gushing 


+0.99 


7 


+0.92 


16 


+ 


.07 




Drumright 


+1.17 


5 


+1.38 


11 




.21 




Ripley 


+0.71 


. '4 


+0 .45 


13 


+ 


.26 






-0.11 


5 


+0.65 


15 




.76 




Itotal 


+1.00 


21 


+0.83 


55 


+ 


.17 






t(74df) 


= 0.79, 


ns 








SPELLING 


Gushing 


+0.37 


7 


+0.63 


16 




.26 




Drumright 


+2.06 


5 


+0.58 


11 


+1.48 




Ripley 


+0.86 


4 


+0.46 


13 


+ 


.40 




Yale 


+0.03 


5 


+0.14 


15 




.11 




Itotal 


+0.83 


21 


+0 .45 


55 


+ 


.38 






t(74df) 


= 1.54, 


ns 








ARITHMEnC 


Gushing 


+0.94 


7 


+0.88 


16 


+ 


.06 




Drumright 


+1.31 


5 


+1.17 


11 


+ 


.14 




Ripley 


+0.29 


4 


+0.30 


13 




.01 




Yale 


-0.31 


5 


+0.43 


15 




.74 




Total 


+0.61 


21 


+0.68 


55 




.07 






t(74df) 


= -0.31, 


ns 








OVERALL 


Gushing 


+0.90 


7 


+0.76 


16 


+ 


.14 




Drumright 


+1.51 


5 


+1.04 


11 


+ 


.47 




Ripley 


+0.64 


5 


+0.36 


13 


+ 


.28 




Yale 


-0.13 


5 


+0.40 


15 




.53 




Total 


+0.75 


21 


+0.63 


55 


+ 


.12 



t(74df) = 0.57, ns 



*A11 table entries are grade levels prorated on a ten-nonth basis. 
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Table 27 depicts the grade changes by town for the group 
counseling and control conditions in English, Math, Science and 
Social Studies* For English grades, there was a significant positive 
gain for those students involved in group coxonseling. This is an 
inportant finding because in 1974-75 there was no reliable dif- 
ferentiation between group counseling and the prcgrBm alone 
students in any of the four curriculum areas. The difference in 
cliange scores between group coianseling and control students in 
English was a full half grade. Even this gain is depressed by 
the inclusion of Yale which showed a net loss for group counseling 
in English grades- Looking at only Gushing and Ripley, the net gain 
was nearly 3/4 of a grade increase. Therefore, group counseling for 
students who are seen as in need of these services leads to a reliable 
increment in their English grades relative to a control condition. 

In the other three curriculum areas, there was no reliable 
difference between the two conditions. Overall, group comseling 
led to a quarter of a grade net gain over the control condition. 

Surrmarizing the findings fron the two cognitive domain 
Treasures examined for group counseling effects, ^iglish grades showed 
a strong reliable gain for group counseling students . However, no 
other curriculum areas showed any difference between group counseling 
and control. On the- WRAT, no differences were fomd in change scores 
between group couiiseling and control students. One might interpret 
this set of findings as showing primarily a motivational effect on 
these cognitive domain measures . Grades are viewed as a mDre global 
index of cognitive functioning than achievement scores. Being more 
global means more susceptible to other non-cognitive factors, such 
as motivation. Therefore, group counseling might have aided the 
students' motivational disposition to achieve in school. If this 
motivational hypothesis is correct, the group counseling students 
should shCT.v greater gains on the SSHA, v^ch will be presented in 
the next subsection. 
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TABLE 27 



GRADE CHANGE SCORES* BY TOWN 







GROUP cbuNSELING - 


ODNTROL 








Curriculum 














Area 


Town 


! • 




Chanae Scores 








Group Oounselina n- 


Control 


n 


Difference 


ENOIjISH 


Cushing 


+ .84' 


7 


+ .12 


16 


+ .72 




Ripley 


+ •93 


7 


+ .23 


16 


+ .70 




Yale 


+ •22 


5 


+.53 


15 


- .31 




Total 


+ .79 


17 


. +.29 


47 


+ .50 






tvo2ar; = 


+2.07, PC .05 






MATH 


Cushing 


+ .98 


■ 7 


+ .17 


13 


+ .81 




Ripley 


0 


7 


+ .07 


6 


- .07 








0 


— 


- 






Total 


+ .49 . 


14 


+.14 


19 


+ .35 






t(31df) = 


+1.17, ns 








SCIENCE 


Cushing 


+ .50 


7 


+ .34 


4 


+ .16 




Ripley 


-.75 


7 


+ .71 


8 


-1.46 




Yale 


+ .48 


5 


+ .06 


12 


+ .42 




Total 


+.03 


19 


+.32 


24 


- .29 






t(41df) = 


-0.88, ns 








SOCIAL 














STUDIES 


Cushing 


+ .50 


7 


+ .52 


11 


- .02 




Ripley 


+ .21 


7 


+.31 


10 


-.10 






+ .17 


3 


+ .54 


9 


- .37 




Total 


+ .32 


17 


+ .46 


30 


- .14 






t(45df) = 


-0.73, ns 








OVERALL 


Cushing 


+ .71 


28 


+ .25 


44 


+ .46 




Ripley 


+ .10 


28 


+.32 


40 


- .22 




Yale 


+ .31 


13 


+ .37 


36 


- .06 




Total 


+ .55 


69 


+ .31 


120 


+ .24 



*A11 grades are based on 4.0 system. Drumright did not report grades. 
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Affec±ive Domain ; • 

: Only students new to the program received the affective 
testing battery. Since both new and previously placed students were 
involved in the group counseling, the number of students who fit both 
criteria will constitute the sample of group counseling for these 
affective donain measures. The result of this is that data analyses 
took place on a much reduced number than was presented in the previous 
section. Also the control group here represents only students who 
were new to the program, were enrolled in the four older resource 
roans where group counseling took place, biit were not referred for 
group counseling. By town, this resulted in the followimg conposition 
of the group counseling and control samples on these affective measures. 
Gushing had 3 students in the group counseling sample and 6 students 
in the control sample. Drumright had 3 students in the group counseling 
sample and 5 students in the control sample, Ripley had 3 students in 
the group counseling sample and 3 students in the control sample. Yale 
had 1 student in the group counseling. sample and 4 students in the 
control sample* Therefore, the maximum n on any affective measure 
for group counseling was 10, for control sample was 18. In the tables 
to follow, no differentiation \>all be made by town because of the 
sirall number of students in either group for each individual tovvn. 

Table 28 shows the pre, post and change scores on the seven 
scales of the SSIiA. Also listed are the results of the set of t t-^^st 
for independent sanples performed on this data. 

l^rk Methods, Teacher Approval, Education Acceptance, Study 
Attitudes and Study Orientation all showed significant gains made by 
the group counseling students in relation to the control student. 
In general, the students involved in group counseling seemed to re- 
ceive a motivational boost, especially in their study attitudes. This 
matches the motivational hypotliesis for the significant grade gains 
in English that was ,put forth in the previous section. 

Also it can readily be seen that those students referred for 
group counseling had a much lower profile on the SSHA than did the 
control students . j o 
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TABLE 28 



SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES PERCENTILE SCORES: 





GROUP COUNSELING - 


CONTROL 










Group Counseling n 


Control n 


Difference 




Pre 


19-40 


10 


29.16 18 




Delay Avoidance 


'Post 


19.98 




26.32 








+0.58 




-2.84 


+3.42 






t (26df ) 


= 0.55, ns 








Pre 


14.50 




26.29 




Vfork Ifethods 


Post 


26.49 




23.92 






f" '^V-\ •T> >~l /— f 

v^nonge 


+11.99 




-3.07 


+15.06 


" ■ • ■ 




t(26df) 


= 2.26, p< 


.05 






Pre 


12.38 




26.84 




Study Habits 


Post 


19.48 




22.64 








+7.10 




-4.20 


+11.30 






t (26df ) 


= 1.92, ns 








Pre 


9.69 




27.62 




Teacher Approval 


Post 


24.01 




26.26 






Change 


+14.32 




-1.36 


+15.68 






t(26df) 


= 2.85, p< 


.01 






Pre 


11.20 




28.61 




Education Ac- 












ceptance 


Post 


20.03 




21.67 






Change 


+8.83 




-6.94 


+15.77 






t(26df) 


= 2.35, p< 


.05 







Pre 


7.51 






26 


.07 




Study Attitudes 


Post 


20.51 






25 


.21 






Change 


+13.0 






-0 


.86 


+13.86 






t(26df) 


= 3.01, 


P< 


.01 








PTf? 


, 6-81 






24 


.16 




Study Orien- 
















station 


Post 


17.29 






20. 


.95 






Change 


+10.48 






-3. 


21 


+13.69 






t (26df ) 


= 2.74, 




.02 
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Table 29 shows the pre, post and change scores for the 
6 scales of the FIRO-F. Tahle 30 shows the pre, post and change 
scores for the 6 scales of the FIRO-B. Also listed on these two 
tables are the results of two sets of t tests for independent 
sanples between the group counseling and the control sanples. On 
the FIRO-F, the two Affection scales showed a significant difference 
between the group counseling and control samples- Group counseling 
led to reliable gains in both wanted and expressed warmth. Therefore 
on the feeling level, group counseling produced an increased decree 
o f interpersonal warmth / On the FIRO-B (Table 30) which taps tte 
behavioral level of iritferpersonal stance, the wanted control scale 
showed a significant difference between the two groups. Group 
counseling led to a significant reduction in the degree of wanted 
control. In other words/ group counseling produced a reliable change 
in interpersonal stance that indicates a greater degree of behavioral 
indeT:endence . 

From Tables 29 and 30, one can inspect the FIRO profiles for 
the group counseling students and the control students. Unless there 
are at least two points between respective pre-test scales for dif- 
ferent groups, no meaningful difference can be ascribed between the 
groups. The FIRO is scaled such that scores of 0, 1 and 2 are 
excessively low scores; 3-6 are moderate scores; and 7-9 are exces- 
sively high scores on the scale. There is no greater difference than 
1.0 points between the groups on the pre-test profile* Therefore one 
can collapse across both groups to describe the FIRO profile of the 
secondary L. D. student with the Oklahoma Child Service Demoistration 
Center project. 

At the feeling level on the Inclusion diJiiension, wtiile the 
student desires a moderate amount of social interaction, his feelings 
of expressing this sociable attitude seem inhibited. The L. D. student 
also takes a relatively submissive stance in his interpersonal feelings; 
he feels mDre dependent on others than independent. Also he feels 
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TABLE 29 



Control n Difference 

2.38 18 
4.24 

+1.86 +.02 



I"cl^ion 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


4.22 
4.67 
+0.45 

t(25df) 


= +.39, ns 


4.80 
4.98 
+0.18 


+.27 


J^ressed 
control 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


2.00 
2.22 
+0.22 
t(25df) 


= +.84, ns 


2.39 
. 2.20 
-0.19 


+ .41 


Vfanted 
control 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


3.44 
2.67 
-0.77 
t(25df) 


= -1.29, ns 


3.92 
3.88 
-0.04 


-.73 


JXpressed 
Affection 


Pre 
■ Post 
Change 


■ 3.11 
3.73 
+0.67 
t(25df) 


= 2.11, p< 


3.37 
2.76 

-0.61 

.05 


+1.28 


Wanteca 
Affection 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


4.44 
5.00 
+0.56 
t(25df) 


= 2.34, p<. 


5.44 
4.54 

-0.90 

.05 


+1.46 



FIRO-F SCORES : 
GROUP COUNSELING - ODNTOOL 



SSle Group Counseling n 

Expressed Pre 1.45 9 

Inclusion Post 3.33 

Change +1.88 

t(25df) = +.032, ns 
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TABLE 30 



FIRO-B SCX)RES: 
GROUP OOUNSELING QONTROL 



Scale 




GroUD Coiincrpl 1 ncr n— 


Cnn'hrol 




Expressed 


Pre 


3.33 9 


4.19 


18 


Inclusion 


Post 


3.44 


3.76 






Change 


+0.11 


-0.43 


+ .54 






t{25df) =; +.83, ns 






Wanted 


Pre 


2.34 


3.20 




Inclusion 


Post 


2.45 


3.81 






Change 


+0.11 


+0.61 


- . 50.,. 






t(25df) = -.72, ns 






Expressed 


Pre 


1.78 


2.13 




Cbntrol 


Post 


1.78 


2.74 






Change 


0 


+0.61 


- .61 



t{25df) = -.93, ns 



Wanted 


Pre 


3.55 




3 


.22 




Control 


Post 


2.11 




3. 


.08 






Change 


-1.44 




-0. 


.14 


-1.30 






t (25df ) 


= -2.34, p< 


.05 






Expressed 
Affection 


Pre 


2.11 




2. 


.96 




Post 


2.56 




3. 


.06 






Cliange 


+0.43 




+0. 


.10 


+0.35 






t(25df) 


= +.57, ns 








Wanted 


Pre 


2.22 




2. 


,89 




Affection 


Post 


2.67 




3. 


,02 






Change 


+0.45 




+0. 


,13 


+0.32 






t(25df) 


= +.59, ns 
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little conflict on his Affection dimensicn., He feels like he v^ts 
and expresses a moderate amount of \vcLmth towards others . 

At the behavioral level, the L. D, student describes him- 
self as behaving socially at a low iraderate level. His behavior 
shows a tendency towards the introverted end; hov.^ever, no inhibition 
appears in the Inclusion diinsnsion on the behavioral level, as it 
did on the feeling level. The behavioral repertoire of interpersonal 
control is similar to his feelings, Ke be?aves in a relatively sub- 
missive manner; he also could be seen as a retel who doesn*t expect 
to lead, but also doesn't expect to follow. Also at the behavioral 
level of affection, there is no discrepancy between what he expresses 
and what he desires. However, his behavioral repertoire of inter- 
personally warm behaviors seems deficient given his feelings . ' 

In a nutshell, while the L. D. student is feeling inhibited 
in being sociable, relatively sufcroissive and moderately wann towards 
others, his actions are introverted, rebellious and distant. The 
strong discrepancy between his feelings and behavior are in the 
affectionate area. 

Table 31 depicts the pre, post and change scores for the 
follov/ing measures on the Tennessee Self Concept Scale for the group 
counseling and control samples: Total Conflict, Total Esteem, Identity 
Esteem, Self Acceptance , Behavior Esteem, Area Variability, Physical 
Esteem, Moral Esteon, Personal Esteen, family Esteem, Social Esteem 
and Dimension Variability. A set of t tests for independent sanples 
were performed on these 2.2 measures' change scores for the two samples. 
Only one difference \vas found to be significant. Identity Esteem was 
found to be reliably Improved by group counseling . Therefore group 
counseling did lead to a significant gain on one diiTiension of self 
estean, - one's sense of identity. 

From T^ble 31, one can inspect the pre-test scores for the 
two samples. While group counseling students did characteristically 
show a lower pattern of scores, indicating general lower self esteem. 
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^tal conflict 



imiESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE SCORES : 
GROUP OOUNSELING - OONTROL 

Condition 

Group Counseling n Control n 

Pre 43.11 lo 36.58 17 

Post 40.48 36.01 

Change -2.63 -0.57 



'^tai Esteem 



■'■^entity Esteem 



^If Acceptance 



^havior Esteon 



Pre 

Post 

Change 



Pre 

Post 

Change 



Pre 

Post 

Change 



Pre 

Post 

Change 



280.29 
290.22 
+9.93 



100.53 
109.60 
+9.07 



86.49 
89.57 
+3.08 



93.27 
90.99 
-2.28 



'^ea Variability Pre 26.49 

Post 30.90 
Change +4.41 



299.15 
303.84 
+4.69 



111.89 
112.81 
+0.92 



94.49 
93.91 
-0.58 



92.72 
97.16 
+4.44 



31.34 
29.38 
-1.96 



Difference 



-2.06 



+5.24 



+8.15* 



+3.66 



-6.72 



+6.37 



"'Significant at p< .05, t{25caf) =2.43 
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ly^BLE 31b 



TE3SINESSEE SELF OWCEPT SCALE SCORES : 
GE^UP COUNSELING ^ COSnROL 



Conditio! 



Group Counseling n Control n Differencx: 



Physical Esteon 


Pre . 

Post 

Chan^^^=* 


57.19 10 
58.53 

• X . Oft 


61.86 17 
62.59 

+0. /j 


+0.61 


Moral Esteem 


Pre 

Post 

ChancTf^ 


54.58 
56.21 


57.05 
59.47 
+z .4z 


-0.79 


Personal Esteem 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


55.00 
57.92 
+1.92 


59.65 
59.61 
-0.04 


+1.96 


Family Esteem 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


59.50 
58.70 
-0.80 


63.07 
61.73 
-1.34 


+0.54 


Social Esteem 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


53.02 
58.89 
+5.87 


57.48 
61.26 
+3.78 


+2.09 


Dimension Vari- 
bility 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


20.31 
20.91 
+0.60 


19.85 
25.95 
+6.10 


-5.50 
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the differences were all less than 10 T scx)re points. Therefore, 
one carjiot view these profiles as reliably different for these 
tvo sanples. Collapsing across these nonsignificant scale dif- 
ferences, one can describe the TSCS profile of the Oivlahana Child 
Service Dearonstration Center student in the following fashion. 

The L. D. adolescent shows a moderately high degree of 
conflict concerning his self esteena. His total self esteem is low, 
at about tlie 5th percentile of the test norms. His esteen for his 
o\m identity and his o\vn behavior is even slightly lower than this, 
at about the 3rd percentile. These three measures are all meaning- 
fully deficient from the norm. Only on the dimension of self -ac- 
ceptance does his esteem fall v;i thin normal limits, although this 
score is moderately depressed ~ approximately the 20th percentile. 
Among the five areas of self esteem, his view of his body, his morals 
and his social self are all significantly depressed ~ all around the 
5th percentile. His view of himself as an individual person and as 
a family menobsr fells within rfeorrnal limils - again around the 20th 
percentile. 

The above prof ilie matciies in all respects the profile of 
the L. D. students within tlie program during the 1974-75 year with 
the exception that this yearns profile v/bs slightly uore depressed. 

To summarize the findings of the effects of group counseling 
on the affective measures, group OTAmselin^ led to reliable gains in 
work mrthods and study attitudes; this was probably due to a mDti- 
vational boost given studexits by group counseling. In the area of 
interpersonal stance, the student in counseling groups increased in 
their feelings of warmth for others; more independent interpersonal 

J^^vi<^^ another ^^^.r f inding.^^^^. Finally, ,„.group,„aDunsel^ 

to a gain in feeling of esteem for the student's self identity. Ml 

in .all , ..the^ group counseling experience -was a fruitful - endeavor for 

these students in their developrent towards greater independence and 
warmth, a firmer sense of self and stronger academic motivation. 
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Rated Improvenent t 

Table 32 shows the mean ratings of iirprovenEnt for the 
resource room teachers, students and parents for the group counseling 
and control samples. These data are presented descriptively. The 
difference score column shows that both resource room teachers and 
students rate inprovenent to be greater for those students in group 
counseling. The parents rated the control students higher than the 
group counseling sanple. However, tbs group counseling sanple is 
rated at a 3.05 level which is higher than the scores given them 

by th^ teachers and students. Since the parents have characteristically 

overrated change in relation to the other two sets of raters, one might 

speculate that a halo effect works stronger in this set of rates. 

Possibly parents do not note change as readily as do the students 

themselves or their resoiirce room teachers. 

Overall the group counseling students were rated as having 

improved to a moderate extent which bettered the degree of ijTprovement 

found for the control sample. 

Conclusion : 

Group counseling aids students academically by motivating 
them to consider themselves and their academic world in a different 
perspective. It aids their increasing natiirity, and consequently 
provides positive ramifications in the cognitive and affective domain, 
as w^ell as in the eyes of others. 
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TABLE 32 



RATINGS OF IMPROVEMEOT: 
GROUP OOUNSELING - OONTRQL 

Group Gounselincf n Control n Difference 



Resource Room Teacher 21 52 

Academic 2.57 2.37 +.20 

Social -Emotional 2 . 53 1.99 + . 54 

Overall 2.55 2.18 +.37 



Student Self Rating 21 55 

3.17 2.95 +.22 



Parents Questionnaire 16 39 

3.05 3.40 -.35 



All table entries on 4.0 systOT. 

0 = worse; I = no change; 2 = mild iirprovement; 3 = moderate iitrprovorent ; 
4 = great iniprovenent • 
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STUDMT SELF-RATING QUESTIOMAIHE 



This questionnaire is intended to find out how you feel you are doing in 
a variety of things that are important in your school work. 

Your ansv/ers are considered confidential information to be used as part 
of a general grading of the Resource Room, Feel free to answer all the 
questions honestly, because they will not be used to evaluate you, just 
to evaluate the progran. 

For each item,- tx^o questions will be asked. The first is to find out 
how good or poor you would rate yourself on the various areas of school 
work. But ansvycr these questions as if it v/ere when you entered the 
pit)gram. Think back to how you v/ere when you first came into the 
Resource Room, and answer the first question (a) in each area in this 
way. Then the second question (b) is your o\m rating of v/hat sort of 
change, if any, has taken place from then to now. 

Circle the appropriate ansv/er. 

la. Did I like myself? 

not at all a little bit veiy much 

lb. Do I like myself nov;? 

less about the same more 

2a. Was I able to v/rite dovffi clearly what I had "in my mind? 

not very well fairly viell veiy well 

2b. Has this ability changed? 

now worse no change now better 

3a. Was I able to say clearly v/hat I had in my mind? 

not very v/ell f airly well veiy well 

3b. Has this changed? 

nov/ v/orse no change now better 

4a. "How- much did -I read?- - ^ ~ - - - ~ ^ ~ — 

nothing a little bit very much 

4b. Has this changed? 

read less about the same amount read more 

5a. How quickly did I read? 

slov/ . about average fast 

5b. Has this changed? 

read more slov/ly read at the same speed read faster 
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6a» 
6b. 

7a. 

7b. 

8a. 
8b. 



How v/as I in Math? 
poor 

Has this changed? 
now worse 



average 



no change 



9a. 
9b. 

10a. 
10b. 

11a. 
lib. 

12a. 
12b. 

13a. 

13b. 



How interested was I in school? 

not at all a little bit 

Has this changed? 

now less interested about the same 

Did I v/ant to be in the Eesource Eoom? 

not at all a little bit 

Has this changed? 

v/ant to be in the about the same 

Resource Eoom less, 

now 

How v/illing v;as I to do schoolwork? 

not at all a little bit 

Has this changed? 



less willing now about 



ame 



How my attendance at Sv':hool? 
poor 

Has this changed? 
worse 



average 

vibout the same 



Did I daydireaiTi in school? 

not at aJ.1 
Was this changed? 

daydream less 

Was I restless in school? 

- not at all 

Has this changed? 

less restless about the s^i 



a little bit 



about the same 



a little bit 



good 

now better 
very much 

now more interested 
very much 



want to be in the 
Resource Eoom more 
now 



very much 

more willing now 

good 
better 

very much 
daydream moro 

very much - 



more'restlens" 



Did I talk in class v;hen I v/asn't supposed 

^ not at an a little bit 

Has this changed? 

talk less now about the same 
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to? 



very much 



talk more now 



14a. Hov/ mature did I feel? 

ijot very mature 
14b. Has this changed? 

less mature nov/ 



a little mature 



about the same 



15a. Did I resent being in school? 

not at all 
15b. Has this changed? 

resent it less 



I6a. Did I follow directions? 

not at all 

l6b. Has this changed? 

follow directions 
more poorly now 

17a. Did I fight in school? 

not at all 
17b. Has this changed? 

fight less now -0 



a little bit 
about the same 

fairly well 



veiy mature 
more mature now 

veiy much 
resent it more 

veiy well 



about the same follow directions 
better now 



a little bit veiy much 



about the sare fight more now 



a little bit 



18a. Did I do things just to get attention? 

not at all 

18b. Has this changed? 

do less attention- 
getting 



very much 



about the same do more attention- 
getting 



19a. Did I breg. about my 3' If? 

not at all 
19b. Has this cha^iged? 

brag less now 

20a. Did I feel lonely in school? 



a little bit veiy much 
about the same brag more now 



not at all 
20b. Has this changed? 

less lonely nov/ 



a little, bit veiy much 



about the same more lonely now 
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PAHENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire is part of the annual evaluation of the Eesource 
Room in which your child is enrolled. The Resource Room is funded by the 
Federal Government, which requires an annual evaluation to be considered 
for future continuation of these special classes. 

Please read the instructions belovr, complete the questionnaire, and 
return the questionnaire as soon as possible. A stamped, pre-addressed 
envelope is provided for your convenience. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Resource Room Teacher 

Instructions 

This questionnaire is intended to find out hov; you feel your child is 
doing in a variety of areas that are important in his (her) schoolvjork. 

Your ansv;ers are considered confidential information to be used as part 
of the general grading of the Learning Disability program here. Feel free 
to ansv/er the questions honestly, because they v/ill not be used to evaluate 
your child, just to evaluate the program. 

Each question is intended to find out what sort of change^ if any, 
you have noticed in your child during the past school. Circle the ap- 
propriate ansv/er. 

1. Dees your child seem to have changed in the amount of self-respect he 
has for himself? 

less self-respect nov/ no change more self-respect now don't know 

2. Hao he (she) changed li: " he amount of reading he (she) does? 

reads less nov/ no change reads more now don't knovi 

3. Has he (she) changed in his ability to communicate his ideas when he talks 
now V ■ se no clionge nov/ better don^t know 



4. Has he (she) changed in his ability to use numbers? 

"poorer ^ - no" change 'Setter^now ~ " " ' ^' don^'t' l^ 

5. Has he (she) changed in hi-5 interest in school? 

less interest nov/ no change more inte^^est nov; don^t know 
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6. ' Has he (she) changed in his interest or curiosity j^enerally? 



less now 



no change more now 



?• Has he (she) changed in his willingness to do homework? 
less v/illing now no change more willing now 

8, Has he (she) changed in willingness to do chores at home? 
less willing now no change more willing now 

9» Has he (she) changed in degree of restlessness at home? 
less restless now no change more restless now 



11« Has he (she) changed in his respect for your requests? 
less respect now no change more respect now 

12, Has he (she) changed in how mature he seems to be? 
less mature now no change more mature now 



don^t know 



don't knov; 



don't know 



don't know 



10. Has he (she) changed in amount of daydreaming at home? 

less daydreaming now no change more daydreaming now don't know 



don't know 



don't know 



13» Has he (she) changed in how much fighting he does around the home? 

less fighting no change more fighting don't know 

14» Has he (she) changed in how much time he spends all by himself? 

less time by himself no change more time by himself don't know 

15, Circle the v/ord that comes closest to describing your relationship to 
your child. 



distant-. 



warm 



angry 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING 
DIAGSIOSTIC PRESCRIPTIVE SERVICES 
JULY 1. 1975 ^ JTJNE 30. 1976 

A total of 142 students received diagnostic prescriptive 
services during the fiscal year of 1975-1976. 

All students placed into the nodel program receive a 
formally written prescription with re-evaluation and mcxiif ication 
being ongoing. 

DIAQsfOSTIC SCREENING AND TESTING 

A vital component of the Oklahona Child Service Doron- 
stration Center is the diagnostic and screeiing elenent. All 
students referred and subsequently placed in the program are admini- 
stered an exhaustive battery prior to placement and prescriptive 
services. 

All students placed in the program are also re-evaluated 
towards the end of the year to assess progress, both in the cognitive 
and affective areas of developnent. Table 33 reflects the kind and 
number of diagnostic instruments used in this battery* A total of 
1,576 individual lists were administered during the fiscal year of 
1975-76. (See I^ble 33) 

NUMBER OF PARENTS RECEIVING SERVICES 
JULY 1. 1975 JUNE 30. 1976 

Parent conferences are an integral part of the model Child 
Service Derronstration Center project. Total formal parent conferences 
totalled 69. This figure, however, does not reflect parent -related 
activities and exposure. 

Parents of-project stiidents ^are ^also-mente 

Council Board which meets monthly to evaluate progress and goals of the 

'Child Service" Demonstration Center. " ^.^-.^^^ ^- — 

A summer tutorial program was initiated by parental request. 
Students from five of the six school districts \:ere involved in this 
first time offered service. Weekly parental contact is involved in 
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TABLE 33 



DIAGNOSTIC SCREENING AND TESTING 
JULY 1,. 1975 - JUNE 30, 1976 



V/echsler Scales — 

(Wise, WISC-R and WAIS) 153 

Mde Range Achievement 291 

Durrell Reading Analysis - 

(and other Reading Tests) 86 

Keymath Test 33 

Bender Gestalt 9I 

Keystone Telebinocular 34 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary 8 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 3 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test 40 

Student Self Rating Questionnaire 108 

Incomplete Sentence Test 43 

Tennessee Self-Concept I69 

FIRO-B 

(Fundamental Inter-Personal Relations 

Orientation - Behavior I69 

FIRO-F 

(Fundamental Inter-Personal Relations 

Orientation - Feelings 174 

SSHA 

(Survey Study Habits and Attitudes) 174 
Total Individual ^ " 576 
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this service. 

A questionnaire was mailed to all parents of project 
stiidents at the end of the school term of 1975-76 requesting 
their evaluation of the model program (see Table 25) . 

The following table reflects parental contact by project 
staff manbers. 

TABLE 34 

; PARBSJTAL OONTACT BY PROJECT STAFF 

Ibrmal parent conferences 69 
State A.C.L.D. Chapter presentations 210 
A.C.L.D. State Convention presentation 150 

Resource Room open house for parents 

of project students 45 

National A.C.L-D- Conference presen- 
tation, Seattle, Washington 70 

Parent conferences - sunmer tutorial 

program at project headquarters 32 

IN SERVICE TRAJOTNG 
JULY 1/1975 - JUNE 30, 1976 

In service training is a vital component of tho Oklahoma 

Title VI-G project- The following quantitative tablo (Table 35) 

lists in services presented during the fiscal year. This table 

includes types of in service, date. Utle, category and number 

of participants. 

Total number of fonral presentations was 25 with a total 
of 1,324 participants. . 
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■Public Aware- 
ness 



Faculty in- 
service 



Faculty in- 
service 



UATE 



8-18-75 



8-19-75 



8-19-75 



Public aware- 
ness 



Faculty in- 
service 



Faculty in- 
service 



Faculty in- 
service 
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PIACE 



Project 
Head- 
quarters 
(Gushing) 



Ripley 



Gushing 



8-19-75 iGushing 



TABLE 35 



llllE- Of 



Overview of Project 



Procedures, Services, 
Identification of 
G.S.D.C. 



Procedures, Services, 
Identification of 
G.S.D.C. 



Gushing School 
Board Members, 
Civic Club 
Presidents 



Administrators 
and faculty 



'rograra for Secondary 
L.D. Direction and 
Perpectives 



8-20-75 



Drumright 



8-22-75 



8-25-75 



Stroud 



Perkins 



Procedures, Services 
Identification of 
G.S.D.C. 



Administrators 
and faculty 



Civic Lion's 
■ Club Members 



Procedures,. Services, 
Identification of 
G.S.D.C. 



Procedures, Services 
Identification of 
G.S.D.C. : 



Administrators 
and faculty 



Administrators 
and faculty 



Administrators 
■ ■ and faculty 



30 



45 



85 



20 



32 



23 



0\ 
10 



M 



Creek County 
Math Teacher:; 



OAJt 



9-29-75 



Perkins PTA 
Meeting 



Cashing New- 
comers 



State ACLD 



Maine Edu- 
cators and 
Administra- 
tors 



).S.U. Career 
i Development 
% Class 



10-10>75 



PI ACE 



Mannford 



Perkins 



llJlf Of ' 



Overview of L.D. 
Center. Activities 
and prescriptions. 



Teacher's meeting 



NQ'OF 



2. 



Overview of L.D. 
Center. Activities 
and prescriptions. 



10-16-75 



11-6-75 



Gushing 



Tulsa 



11-19-75 



Maine 



Overview of program. 



High school PTA 



Civic Club 



Secondary L.D. 
Programming 



Programs, for Secondaijy 
L.D. Students. ; 



Organization, 
Parents and 
■"rofessionals 



Workshop, 
Educators 



11-19-75 O.S.U., 

Stillwate 
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Overview of Program: 
Activities 



University 



75 



25 



150 



120 



35 



0 
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immia date 



Secondary L.D. 
Workshop, 
State RESC 
personnel 



(RU ^Legislative 
workshop 



Jan. 29, 30| Gushing 
1976 



2-6-76 



ulsa County 
Vocational- 
Tech school. 



•••10-7i 

2- 24-76 

3- 15-76 



Tulsa 



mm 



secondary L.D. prograiji: State RESC per 
Diagnostic assess- 
ment, prescriptive 
services, Resource 
RoQin and iheoretica 
approaches. 
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sonnel, L.D. 
teachers, H. 
S. admini- 
strators 



0 promote funding foi L.D. Teachers 
secondary L.D. clas:i-Legislators 
rooms Administrators 



L,D. Adv. Com. 



ational ACLD 
■ Convention 



ational .ACLD 
convention 



ational ACLD 
Convention 
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Tulsa feiriTian of Vo-Tech 
" Advisory Committee 
for the development 
of an exemplary L. 
D. lab. 



March 2-5, 
1976 ■ 



iMarch 2-5, 
1975 ■ 



March 2-5, 
1976 



Seattle, 
Ivash. 



Sv J till e, 
Wash,. 



Administrators 
College Educ. 
A.C.L.D. Pres. 



Overview of a 2 year 
study of secondary 
L.D. classroom. 



Comparative Effcr-s o 
Alpha and Cc-ca EEC 
Biofeedback Train- 
ing un Achievement 
and Affective Mea- 
sures in the Learn 
ing Disabled Ado- 
lescent 



Seattle, 
Kdsh. 



L.D. teachers 

Administrators 

Parents 



: L.D. Teachers 
Administrators 
Parents 



Group Counseling for 
the Le:Tning Disa- 
bility Student: 



L.D* Teachers 
'Administrators 
Parents : 



50 



75 



14 



135 
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'.0 
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. V ' ^ ?*• i''^ 1 » f dft A. 



Tuibc County 
Vocational L., 
D. Advisory 
:Council 

Tulsa ACLD 
Chapter 



Enid ACLD i 
Regional Ed- 
ucation Ser- 
vice Center 

Putnam City 
(Okla. City) 
ACLD Chapter 

Bartlesville 
Admin istra tori; 
Regional Ed- 
ucation Ser- 
vice Center 

Tulsa County 
Vocational 
L. D. Advisory 
Council 




3-15-76 



4- 5-76 



4-13-76 



Tulsa 



Tulsa 



Msmm^ 



Overview of Model 
Secondary L.D. prograjii 



4-20-76 



5-11-76 



Enid 



Replication and Over- 
view 



Replication and Over 
view 



Okla. City 



Bartlesvill 



5-14-76 



Tulsa 
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Replication end Over^ 
view 



2 Replication and 
Overview 



L. D. Teachers 
Administrator 
Vocational In- 
structors 

Parents 
L. D. Teachers 
Administrators 



Parents 
L. D. Teachers 
Administrators 



Parents 

L. D. Teachers 
Administrators 

Administrators 
L. D. Teachers 



NO. 'Of 

mmm s 

15 



Consulting on Ma- 
terials for Sec- 
ondary L.D. 



L. D. Teachers 
Administrators 
Vocational 
Instructors 



Total nuiiber of fjonral presentations 
Tbtal nwter of jkticipants 



I- 1,324 



25 



80 



50 



80 



10 



15 
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ON-^ITE VISITATIONS TO PRQJIICT CENITO 
The Oklahoma Child Service Denr>nstration Center welcx^mes 
visitors- at all times to the project heacSquarters . Groups and 
individuals have toured the program continually during the fiscal 
year of 1975-76. The following Table 36 lists by state and numbers 
the on-site visitations to the project. 

TABLE 36 

5^^^ No. of Visits Participants 

Arkansas 4 4 

California 1 2 

Kansas 1 1 

Massachusetts 1 2 

Minnesota 1 ^ 

Oklahoma 53 121 

Pennsylvania 2 2 

Texas 3 5 



Total 63 138 

NUMBER OF SQiOOL DISTRICTS 
imOLVED IN REPLICATICN ACTIVITIES 

Five school districts replicated the Oklahoie Child Service 

Demonstration Center model. Three of these five replication siuas 

are metropolitan areas. These cities incli^do Tulsa, Bartlesville, 

Enid, Gushing and Tecumseh. Four addJ.'Cxo/jal sit:ss are currently 

in tte process of replication activities « 

The State Department of Education, Special Education 

Di^/ision, received 55 re<3uests for secondary L. D. classes. This 

is a 61% increase over the previous year. 

MATERIAL DISSEMINATION 
A major thrust of the Oklahoma Child Service Doronstration 
Center has been in dissemination efforts. Particular interest has 
h-en sho\^^l in the Multi-T^ledia mterials Catalogue which was conpiled 
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TABLE 37 

MULTI -MEDIA MATERIALS CATALOGUE DISSEMINATION 

Formal Inservice Presentation = 248 

Phone Requests . = 25 

On Site Visitation = 59 
(Project Headquarters) 

Project School Districts = 47 

Formal Written Request = 215 

Miscellaneous Request =22 
Total Catalogue Dissemination 

(July 1, 1975 through June 30, 1976) 607 
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TABLE 38 

July 1, 1975 - June 30. 1976 
Total Itonber of Catalogues Disseminated by written request = 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Ari2 a - 4 
Arkansas - 1 
California ^ 15 
Colorado - S 
Connecticut - 1 
Delav/are 
Florida - 2 
Georgia - 1 
Hav;aii 
Idaho - 2 
Indiana - 2 
Illinois - 8 
Iowa - 2 
Kansas - 1 
Kentucky - 2 
Louisiana - 3 
Maine - 11 
Maryland - 3 
Massachusetts - 4 
Michigan - 3 
Minnesota - 13 
Mississippi 
Missouri — 2 
Montana - 3 



Alphabetical listing by State include: 



Nebraska - 1 
Nevada - 1 
New Hampshire 
Nev7 Jersey — 1 
New Mexico - 2 
New York - 5 
North Carolina - 4 
North Dakota - 1 
Ohio - 6 
Oklahoma — 54 
Oregon - 1 
'•'Pennsylvania - 3 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina - 2 
South Dakota - 3 
Tennessee 
Texas - 7 
Utah 

Vermont 

' Ir^^inia - 2 

rfash ngton - 15 

West Virginia - 1 

Wisconsin 

Vfyoming - 2 

Canada - 9 

Washington, D, C, - 
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and produced by the staff of the Child Service Deronstration Center. 
This catalogue is collection's of curriculum materials suitable for 
secondary learning disabilities students. 

Table 37 reflects types and numbers of catalogue dissemination 
activities. A total of 607 catalogues ware disseninated during tlie 
fiscal year of 1975-76. 

Table 38 reflects the number of formal written requests 
to the project for copies of the Multi-Media Materials Catalogue » 
A total of 215 fonxal written requests were received by the project 
during the fiscal year of 1975-76. 

AMDUNT OF STATE FUNDS ALLOCATED 
FDR LE^i^NING DISABILITIES PROGRAMS 

The OKlahoma Child Service Defnonstration Center received 

$50,000 from the State Department of Education to ccmpliirent the 

Federal funding during the fiscal year July 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976. 

ATOLl^TT OF LOCAL FUNDS ALLOCATED 
FOR LEARlNflNG. DISABILITIES PROGRAMS 

Ihe six school districts served by the model Child Service 
Danonstration Center project have contributed physical facilities, 
maintenance, utilities, substitute teachers, teacher aides, specially- 
built fixtures such as individual cubicles, bookshelves, desks, file 
cabinets and additional nralti-rr^ia mterials. Local school districts 
have also sponsored the project's resource roora teachers' attendance 
at professional in service conferences. Contributions by local school 
districts would approxirrate $30,000. 

SPECIAL AC00MPLISHMEI?7rS 
JULY 1. 1975 - JUNE 30. 1976 

1, The Oklahorra Clnild Service Demonstration Center was directly 
responsible for the establishment of a special L. D. class to serve 
students in the area Vo~Tech school (Central Vo~Tech School, Drumright, 
Oklahoma. ) 

2, Project staff ireTl)ers served as educational consultants to 
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an adult education class in the project area during the sunnier of" 
1975. MDst of the class participants were identifiecS as being 
learning disabled adults. 

3. The Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center staff 
members' conducted a panel discussion at the State A.C.L.D. Convention 
in Tulsa/ Oklahcxna, November 1975. The project also sponsored a 
half -day workshop on Secondary L. D. The other three workshop 
presentations at this convention were made by persons outside 
the state of Oklahoma. 

: 4. The Director of the Oklahoma Child Service DOTonstration 
Center v;as appointed member and clmirman of the Tulsa County ^ 
Vocational -Technical School L. D. Advisory Camdttee. Thic. v-UiiOittee 
will formulate goals and objectives for a proposed learning disabilities 
laboratory with diagnostic, production and media coxponents. This 
special lab which v;ill serve as a nrdel L. D. classroom for Vocatiaial- 
Technical schools will officially open in September 1977. 

5. Four Regional A.C.L.D. groups requested the Child Service 
Demonstration Center staff members to present programs at their 
Spring meetings. 

6. A college graduate credit workshop sponsored by Oklahoma 
State University and the Child Service Demonstration Center was held 
at the project site in January 1976. Fifty educators and admini- 
strators received formal credit for this workshop. 

7. Two research papers dealing with project endeavors were 
presented at the International A.C.L.D. Convention in Seattle, 
Washington/ February 1976. 

8. As a direct impact from the Child Service Demonstration 
Center rrodel, an additional 400 ne\^/ classes were appropriated by 
Oklahora State Legislature for new Special Education classes for 
the Fall of 1976. 

9. A refunding of a Special Vocational Grant by the Program 
Development Branch of the Oklahana Vocational Education Departnent 
to the Cushing School Districts to serve secondairy L. D. students. 
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. This special grant is the only one of its kind in the state 
of Oklahoma. 

10. An additional Secondary L. D. resource room inplemented 
in the Gushing ScItdoI District with local funds . ' • 

11. A specially designed Secondary L. D. resource room in the 
Gushing School District. This one of a kind resource room was 
architecturally designed by the project staff members for project 
students. The resource room was built completely with local funds. 

12. Daily requests from across the State, Nation and Canada 
for infoniation, materials and products of the Oklahoma Child Service 
Dan-onstration Center, (See Table 38) 

13. A first time offered remedial tutoring program conducted 
by staff personnel for project students during the summer 1976. 
This is a direct result of parental involvement in the model program. 

14. Visitation to project headquarters by seven states in 
addition to persons in the state of Oklahoma. (See T^le 36) 
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